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1. Introduction 
From the middle of the early 2000s to the present, social networking sites (SNS) have become a 
significant component of computer-assisted language learning conferences and second-language 
teaching. Learning assisted by SNS has been discussed in many notable journals (McBride, 2009; 
Lamy & Mangenot, 2013; Lin, Warschauer, & Blake, 2016). 

The field of education is considered one of the most important areas in which information 
and communication technologies are used. This field has seen a number of changes and 
developments, particularly with the increased use of social networking sites, which have also 
changed considerably because of the flexible virtual environment that they provide. Throughout 
this process, the parties to the educational process communicate with the aims of sharing, 
interaction, inclusion, and flexibility (Griffith & Liyanage, 2008). 

SNS are online tools that allow social communication and relations between individuals 
who share common interests and activities and exchange information by creating public or semi- 
public user accounts and pages to facilitate active interaction across a social network (Boyd & 
Ellison, 2007). Sites such as Facebook, Twitter, YouTube, and LinkedIn are examples of SNS, 


and the features offered by the site may differ from one site to another. 


1.2 Study Purpose 
The purpose of this research paper is to determine the importance of employing SNS in the 
educational process through effective use of its features and its feasibility and multiple benefits to 
keep up to date with technological developments, thereby enhancing the quality of education. 


Therefore, the present study proposes the following research questions: 


1. To what extent are SNS used in higher education and what is their potential contribution 
from the perspective of preparatory-year students? 
2. What is the role of SNS in the field of education? 


3. What are the obstacles faced by students in using the educational capabilities of SNS? 


2. Literature Review 
Existing second-language teaching and learning research on social media has been guided by 
foundational research in computer-mediated communications and educational technology and 
rooted in social constructive research for Computer-assisted Language Learning (CALL), which 
was introduced in the 1990s as the use of synchronous (chat) and asynchronous tools (discussion 
boards and emails) for teaching and learning second languages and for cultural exchange (McBride, 
2009; Lamy & Mangenot, 2013). 

An important number of studies have realized that social media sites are apt spaces for 
cultural learning and cross-culturalism exchange, though they pose several challenges (Ducate & 
Lomicka, 2008; Elola & Oskoz, 2008). 

Ducate and Lomika (2008) asked 9 American college students learning French and 20 
German learners to follow specific bloggers who would introduce them to the target culture, from 
which they would interact and develop via personal blogs. When analysing student work, the 
researchers found that some students communicated their thoughts and opinions readily in blogs 
than in classroom discussions or different kinds of assignments. The findings revealed many 
challenges, including those students reported on not reading each other's comments, their 
complaints on reading blogs that were not always linked to the content of their course and wished 


for more liberty in the choice of their writing on their own blogs. 


Elola and Oskoz (2008) do not report any significant challenges in their tele-cooperation 
project, in which Spanish as second language learners in the US communicated interchangeably 
with learners of Spanish as second language studying overseas in Spain on small group blogs, 
where students overseas acted as cultural informants. The researchers also found several important 
differences across the groups, before and after the experiment, in terms of both intercultural 
competence and attitudes toward blogging as a learning tool. 

Another area of research in social media and foreign language learning and teaching that 
argues that using social media sites for academic purposes should support and develop the learner's 
independence. In the context of learning a foreign language, (Holec, 1981, as cited in Little & Dam, 
1998) defines learner autonomy as the ability to take responsibility for one's own learning. 
Therefore, when learners set their own agenda, learning is purposeful, more focused, and more 
effective both in terms of its long-term effectiveness and authenticity (Little, 1998). 

For example, Guth (2009) described a blog-based ‘personal learning environment’ for 
undergraduate English language learners as a foreign language that can be modified by individual 
learners. This approach increased learner independence and acted as a space to access and 
participate in authentic language resources, thereby promoting independent informal and lifelong 
learning. 

Another focus of social media sites in second-language learning and teaching research is 
on public awareness. Chen (2015) asked 33 Taiwanese university learners of English as a foreign 
language to maintain personal blogs with the liberty to select their own topics and comment on 
one another’s blogs. The post-teaching analysis revealed that learners were more pleased with 
cognitive activities (focused on knowledge) that included the correction of grammar and syntax 


than social activities (focused on social contact) that included interaction. However, a deeper 


analysis showed that the results may have been skewed because more satisfied learners showed 
more experience on their posts and were more invested in presenting themselves to an abstract 
viewer, no matter if their posts had gotten a small number of comments. On the other hand, 
displeased learners felt less invested or less competent in writing on their blogs as they were either 
negatively affected by public awareness or were convinced that they had no audience since they 
were just course works. Concisely, tasks that give emphasis to an external audience seem to have 


both advantages and disadvantages because the audience can empower or intimidate learners. 


3. Methodology 

3.1 Participants 
The research population consisted of 31 preparatory-year female students studying at King 
Abdulaziz University (KAU) at the English Language Institute (ELI) in the second semester of the 
2019-2020 academic year. The research sample was chosen randomly, and each participant was 
asked to fill out a questionnaire anonymously. The participants were expected to be between the 
ages of 18-22 and on lower and pre-intermediate level of English language proficiency. Therefore, 


the questionnaire was translated into Arabic to accommodate students’ individual differences. 


3.2 Research Method and Procedure 
The researcher used a questionnaire on the reality of using social media sites in the educational 
processes of higher education on a random sample of preparatory-year female students studying 
at King Abdulaziz University (KAU) in the English Language Institute (ELD). 

The research tool was adapted from Ahmed (2017) and was used to collect data from the 


research sample. It consisted of three sections, namely the employment of social sites in education 


and the benefits expected from their use, the role of social media in the field of education, and the 
obstacles faced by students in using the educational capabilities of SNS in the field of education. 
The data were collected online using Google Forms, a web-based survey tool for data collection 
and analysis. The participants were asked to answer the questions on a three-point Likert scale 
from ‘agree’, ‘neutral’, to ‘disagree’. 

In order to ensure the validity of the instrument within the study context, the study tool was 
presented to a professor at the Faculty of English Graduate Studies at the University of King 
Abdulaziz. After the study tool was deemed to be acceptable, it was piloted to a group of students 
from the university to foresee any possible problems in the administration process and to verify 
the reliability of the questionnaire. A consent form was provided to students willing to take part in 


the study to make them aware of the purpose of the research before deciding to become respondents. 


4. Results and Discussion 
Descriptive statistics and analytical approaches were used to compute the percentage of each item 


for each section. 


Section 1. Potential contribution of SNS in education 


Table 1 (See Appendix) shows that the answers of the sample of students for the items of 
the first section were as follows. For the first item, social networking sites are inexpensive, fast 
and easy to use, with which 23 (74.2%) agreed, 7 (22.6%) individuals answered neutral, and | 
(3.2%) disagreed. As for the second item, social networking sites are an instant educational tool 
and offer quicker feedback, with which 15 (48.4%) individuals answered agreed, 15 (48.4%) 


individuals answered neutral, and | (3.2%) did not agree. For the third item, social networking 


sites are effective for open academic communication channels with professors, with which 20 
(64.5%) individuals agreed, 9 (29%) individuals answered neutral, and 3 (9.7%) did not agree. For 
the fourth item, enable students to ask questions, participate and cooperate in solving problems, 
which make the learning process constructive through communication and discussions, 19 (61.3%) 
individuals agreed, 10 (32.3%), individuals answered neutrally and 2 (6.5%) individuals disagreed. 
These findings seem to be in line with those of Elola and Oskoz (2008). 

For the fifth item, enable students to search and share ideas for educational practices and 
new methods, 21 (67.7%) individuals agreed, 8 (25.8%) individuals answered neutrally, and 2 
(6.5%) individuals did not agree. For the sixth item, help students to participate in choosing 
learning resources and view the latest developments in their field, with which 21 (67.7%) 
individuals agreed, 10 (32.3%) individuals answered neutral, and none (0%) disagreed. 

In response to Research Question 1, ““To what extent are SNS used in higher education and 
what is their potential contribution from the perspective of preparatory-year students?”, the 
findings suggest that the majority of the responses of the students were positive towards the 
employment of SNS in higher education in a manner compatible with academic and scientific goals 
and trends. The students also agreed on the various advantages that the sites offered and the 


possibility to benefit from their interactive features and services in their learning. 


Section 2. The role of SNS in education 


Based on the findings illustrated in Table 2 (See Appendix), students’ responses to the second 
section items were as follows. For the first item, students are encouraged to use new applications 


to support educational sources, with which 22 (71%) individuals agreed, 8 (25.8%) individuals 


answered neutral, and 2 (6.5%) disagreed. For the second item, students are encouraged to share 
information on different educational subjects, with which 20 (64.5%) individuals answered agreed, 
9 (29%) individuals answered neutrally, and 3 (9.7%) individuals did not agree. For the third item, 
spread technical culture (Information Technology), 23 (74.2%) individuals agreed, (8) individuals 
answered neutral (25.8%), and (0) none answered disagree (0%). For the fourth item, transfer 
students from a passive role as a recipient of information to the role of participant in providing the 
information, it was found that 17 (54.8%) individuals agreed, 15 (48.4%) individuals answered 
neutrally, and 1 (3.2%) individual disagreed. These findings seem to be in line with those of Guth 
(2009). 

For the fifth item, the use of social networking sites in education has an effective and 
valuable role, 19 (61.3%) individuals agreed, 5 (16.1%) individuals answered neutrally, and 7 
(22.6%) individuals disagreed. For the sixth item, help instil the aspiration in students and 
encourage them to spread the use of technical culture (information technology) to serve the 
educational process, 19 (61.3%) agreed, 7 (22.6%) individuals answered neutrally, and 5 (16.1%) 
individuals disagreed. For the seventh item, turn the role of the professor from information 
presenter into supervisor of the educational process, with which 14 (45.2%) agreed, 13 (41.9%) 
individuals answered neutral, and 4 (12.9%) did not agree. 

In response to Research Question 2, “What is the role of social media in the field of 
education?”, the results indicate that the majority of the students agreed that the use of SNS played 


an important, influential role in the education process if their application was adequate. 


Section 3. Obstacles to the use of SNS in higher education 


As seen in Table 3 (See Appendix), the answers from students were as follows. For the first item, 
which deals with the inadequate handling of social media sites and the tendency of some students 
to resist modern technology, it was found that 16 (51.6%) individuals answered agreed, 11 (35.5%) 
answered neutral, and 6 (19.4%) did not agree. For the second item, some discourses may deviate 
from mutual respect, lack of acceptance of other opinions, and not being able to discern between 
what is academic and what is personal; 23 (74.2%) agreed, 6 (19.4%) individuals answered neutral, 
and 3 (9.7%) did not agree. For the third item, the use of social sites for a long time may cause 
internet addiction and social isolation, with which 20 (64.5%) agreed, 5 (16.1%) individuals 
answered neutral, and 6 (19.4%) individuals disagreed. For the fourth item, the academic 
environment does not encourage the use of social sites in education, with which 7 (22.6%) 
individuals agreed, 17 (54.8%) individuals agreed, and 9 (29%) individuals did not agree. For the 
fifth item, students may be irritated by the presence of professors on their personal pages because 
it violates their right to individual privacy, with which 19 (61.3%) individuals agreed, 8 (25.8%) 
answered neutral, and 16 (19.4%) individuals did not agree at all. These findings seem to be in line 
with those of Chen (2015). 

In response to Research Question 3, “What are the obstacles and challenges faced by 
students in using the educational capabilities of social media sites in the field of education?”, the 
findings indicate that the majority of students in the sample believed that there were some obstacles 
in the process of using SNS in university education. These obstacles are largely due to the 
inadequate handling of these sites, deviation from mutual respect during online discourse, internet 
addiction and social isolation caused by prolonged use of social sites, and the potential violation 
of students’ privacy. These obstacles may discourage students from using these sites in the 


education process. 
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5. Conclusion 
SNS have had a significant influence on many levels of political, economic, media, social and 
cultural education, and the steady increase of their users around the world has made them valuable 
for purposes other than social interactions, including its purposes in the field of education. 
Accordingly, education through social networks works to achieve effective communication 
between the elements of the teaching and learning process through a system that provides an 
educational environment that does not restrict itself to a specific place or time. 

Due to the current circumstances of COVID-19 virus pandemic, the Saudi Ministry of 
Education has implemented the mechanisms of distance education and decided to suspend studies 
throughout the Kingdom including university education to prevent the spread of the Corona virus. 

In that regard, this study used an online data collection tool and the results were limited to 
only thirty-one students in their preparatory year at King Abdulaziz University at the English 
Language Institute, which means that the results cannot be generalized about Saudi female 
university students’ perspectives on the use of SNS in higher education. 

A more comprehensive study should investigate the impact of SNS, the extent to which 
they can be employed, and their contribution to higher education from a university faculty 


perspective. 
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Appendix 


The possibility of utilizing social media in higher 


education and the benefits of this implementation: 4:ts4) 
Si) gl g Cralall aula) Agbas (68 Asclainy) ual gill abl ga Aisle oi 
ska gil) Jaa Cpe Aas ial 


ih 


Social networking sites are inexpensive, fast and easy to 
use. Algeny day pug ALM AaISi Gd oLeiny acl gill afl ge 
Shari}, 

Social networking sites are an instant educational tool 
and they are faster in getting feedback. Jal sill ail 
dal fy ASG) ayadt (8 day pug Ay gh Apegled Any oLainy), 
Social networking sites are effective for open academic 
communication channels with professors. Jal sil! ail ga 
Cig 9) gall Gil 938 Cid g BLL) a pags) cal gill Atled Leia] 
ela! g SGN 

Enable students to ask questions, participate and 
cooperate in solving problems, which make the learning 
process constructive through communication and 
discussions. Cglilly 4S léiallg GY gludll Cb Gye GUI) (Sai 
Alou gg j)5 Cs Auley) pbeill ee aay Lee Cris) Ja Gd 
LGU 9 Cal! gall 

Enable students to search and share ideas for educational 
practices and new methods. 4Syléieg Gnall Ga QDUbl) (Sai 
cod Bade Gaslle) SLR Gye Geigy Baya) peur) Glu Leal g (Usd 
agleill 

Help students to participate in choosing learning 
resources and view the latest developments in their field. 
cpl EME 5 Apagledl) jalraal) Lid) (8 AS deal gle dual) sclud 
age js Sle cof Gitta) Gas 


Table 1. Students' answers to first section items 


Agree 


(74.2%) 


15 
(48.4%) 


20 
(64.5%) 


19 
(61.3%) 


21 
(67.7%) 


21 
(67.7%) 


Neutral 


(22.6%) 


15 
(48.4%) 


9 (29%) 


10 
(32.3%) 


8 
(25.8%) 


10 
(32.3%) 


Disagree 


(3.2%) 


(3.2%) 


3 (9.7%) 


2 (6.5%) 


2 (6.5%) 


0 (0%) 
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The role of social media in education: J! si!) a4\ 94 9: 
auleill (4 olaiay) 


ee 


10. 


ie 


12: 


13 


Encourage students to use new applications to support 
educational sources. S44 Clauhi Jlariu) nlc Gob!) ead 
By phal) Apagledl) a} gall pads 

Encourage students to share various information on 
different educational subjects. —>'all 4S lia le ees 
Agel) Gls giz gall y cle gleal) Walid! 


Help spread technical cultural (Information Technology). 


(Cals glral) Lin gl giSt) Ayia) A SUR) ss te sold 

Turning students from the role of the recipient of 
information to the role of participant in providing the 
information. 494 cpl) Gila gleall (lal) 94 Gye Qual Ju gai 
Lge JoLaiall 9 a gleall asd 8 ot jLdvall 

Using social media sites in education will have an 
effective and valuable role. c= tein y) Jucl gill 28) ge Jleriu 
Sige g Sled 94 41 O gSaes palell (8 

Instil the aspiration in students and encourages them to 
spread the use of technical culture (information 
technology) to serve the educational process. (le seb 
Aaah) Sharia) pti (IS agent 9 QUAN cal ¢ gab!) Cue 

A pagel) 3) gall padi (Ciba gleal) Lap gl giSi) Apiiill y, 

Transform the role of the professor from the presenter of 
the information into the role of supervisor of the 
educational process and interacting with it. s94 Jz 
Apagleil) AgLand) gle Ca pial 192 cll Ciba gleall Gabel Gyo StL 
Lgra JeLiiall » 


Agree 


22 
(71%) 


20 
(64.5%) 


23 
(74.2%) 


17 
(54.8%) 


19 
(61.3%) 


19 
(61.3%) 


14 
(45.2%) 


Neutral 


8 
(25.8%) 


9 (29%) 


8 
(25.8%) 


15 
(48.4%) 


5 
(16.1%) 


7 
(22.6%) 


13 
(41.9%) 


Table 2. Students’ responses to second section items 


Disagree 


2 (6.5%) 


3 (9.7%) 


0 (0%) 


1 (3.2%) 


7 (22.6%) 


5 (16.1%) 


4 (12.9%) 
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Obstacles to the use of social sites in the educational 
process: celal) auleill 8 Slain) aca! gill 28) ge Sarin) culd gr 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Negative handling of social media sites and the tendency 
of some students to resist modern technology. 424 
CMa yay gag Apaplecl) Apheall (98 cl gill abl go ae lai} 
Asso) Loa gl giSil) As glial 

Some discourses may deviate from mutual respect, not 
accepting of other opinions, and not discerning between 
what is academic and what is personal. 28 1U\gal) Gaxy 
Cay Sapaill arse g GAY) ol yl) Judi are 4 Jalsiall al in) Ge sii 
(pOduds gh Lag papsls) gd Le 

The prolonged use of social sites may cause internet 
addiction and social isolation. @4\ gal) Slew! Giuy 18 

ei Cog CUA GyLasl pases La (oll Ja gla ib gly 5 sis: AucLaiay) 
Aye Laigy) 41 jal 

The academic environment does not encourage the use of 
social spaces in education. (l& asd Y Apawlsy) Ail 

ale) Aubas 8 AucLaiay) el pall Lantus! 

Students may get bothered by the presence of professors 
on their personal pages. It may result in a violation of 
personal rights and individual privacy. G4 Ua!) glaty 8 
Gogh MG CM 5'gy Lee Apa agile due (8 SLY) sal gi 
Aga pA) Coline gud) 9 Awad) 


Agree 


16 
(51.6%) 


23 
(74.2%) 


20 
(64.5%) 


7 
(22.6%) 


19 
(61.3%) 


Neutral 
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(35.5%) 


6 
(19.4%) 


5 
(16.1%) 


(54.8%) 


(25.8%) 


Table 3. Students’ responses to third section items 


Disagree 


6 (19.4%) 


3 (9.7%) 


6 (19.4%) 


9 (29%) 


6 (19.4%) 
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